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In 1900^ Seattle photographer Edward S. Curtis set out to photograph and 
gather information on what he believed to be a vanishing race--the North American 
Indian. During the next twenty-seven years he visited more than eighty tribes 
in the western United States and Alaska^ documenting their rapidly-disappearing 
way of life in extensive writings and in more than 40^000 pictures. 

His work^ aided by a grant from J. Pierpont Morgan, was published in twenty 
volumes issued between 1907 and 1930 under the title, The North American Indian . 

Each volume of text was accompanied by a portfolio of photo-engraved reproductions 
of his photographs --722 in all. These photogravures, 12 by 16 inches in size, are 
among the most beautiful and compelling images of Indian life ever made. They 
include portraits of Indian men, women, and children, carefully composed tableaux of 
their daily activities and religious ceremonies, as well as pictures of their 
habitations and artifacts. 

Sixty-one of these photogravures are on exhibit in The Cleveland Museum 
of Art’s Prints and Drawings galleries through August 1, 1976. They were selected 
by the Prints and Drawings Department from a complete set of The North American 
Indian given to the Museum’s Art Library between 1907 and 1930 in memory of James 
Humphrey Hoyt by Mrs. Hoyt, Elton Hoyt II, and Mrs. Amasa Stone Mather. 

The cost of publishing The North American Indian was over one million dollars. 
Of a planned edition of 500, only 272 sets were sold--at an average price of 
$3,500 per set--to private collectors, museums, and libraries. 
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When the first volumes appeared, Curtis *s achievement was highly acclaimed, 
but because of its limited number. The North American Indian remained inaccessible 
to the general public. Editions owned by museums and libraries were usually 
consigned to rare book rooms, for scholars* use only. 

The revival of interest in Indians in the last decade has helped to bring 
Curtis's work before the public again. In 1971 The Pierpont Morgan Library mounted 
the first major exhibition of photogravures from The North American Indian * Since 
that time, a number of exhibitions, as well as books and articles on Curtis's work, 
have appeared. 

Curtis was bom in 1868 in Whitewater, Wisconsin, but moved with his family to 
Seattle, Washington, when he was nineteen. In 1892 he opened a photographic studio 
and soon after began photographing Indians around Puget Sound. 

In 1898, while photographing on Mount Rainier, he rescued a party of lost 
climbers, among whom was George Bird Grinnell, a noted naturalist and editor of 
Forest and Stream magazine. Grinnell and Curtis became good friends, and in 1900 
Grinnell invited Curtis to accompany him on a visit to the Blackfoot Indians of 
Montana. After spending a summer with the Blackfoot, Curtis formulated a plan 
to photograph and study all the Indians west of the Mississippi River. He envisioned 
financing the work through the sale of prints and the profits from his studio. 

Curtis began his photographic studies with the Indian tribes of the Southwest, 
followed by visits to the tribes of the Great Plains and Rocky Mountains. In 1905 
and 1906 his photographs were exhibited in Washington, New York, Boston, and 
Pittsburgh. 

His funds were by now depleted. With a letter of recommendation from 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who had earlier admired his work, Curtis appealed 
to J. Pierpont Morgan for financial assistance. Morgan agreed to support the work 
in the amount of $75,000 with the provision that the photographs be printed in a 
set of books, "the handsomest ever published." 
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Between 1906 and 1927 Curtis and his assistants spent most of each year 
camping among the Western Indian tribes^ recording their history^ customs and beliefs. 
Before they could begin work^ however^ they had to gain the confidence of the 
Indians^ who by now were deeply suspicious of whites. As Curtis later explained^ 
it often took weeks of patient endeavor before he was able to win them over. Once 
the Indians realized that he was making a permanent record of their people^ they 
were usually eager to help. He even persuaded tribes who had abandoned old ways 
to re-enact ancient ceremonies and to pose for him in long-discarded costumes. 

At first Curtis used a 14- by 17 -inch view camera and glass plates to make 
his photographs^ later switching to an 11 by 14 and finally a 6 x 8 reflex camera. 

He was a perfectionist^ often waiting days to capture a scene in the right light. 
Portraits were usually made in his tent^ where he could control natural light to 
obtain the effect he wanted. 

Curtis’s pictorial sense raised his photography from the level of documentation 
to the realm of art. As his friend George Bird Grinnell wrote: "The results which 
Curtis gets with his camera stir one as one is stirred by a great painting; and 
when we are thus moved by a picture^ and share the thought and feeling that the 
artist had when he made the picture^ we may recognize it as a work of art." 

After the last volume of The North American Indian was published^ Curtis 
suffered a physical and mental breakdown which confined him to a hospital for 
two years. Upon recovery^ he settled in Los Angeles^ where he worked as a still 
photographer for the movie studios until his death in 1952. The work to which 
he devoted most of his life is regarded as the most comprehensive pictorial record 
of American Indian life ever made. 

Gallery talks on the exhibition of Curtis photogravures will be given in 
the exhibition area at 1:30 p.m. on Wednesday June 16^ and Sunday^ June 20. 
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